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attempted to be  supplied principally by religious
teaching. And whenever and in proportion as the
strictness of the restraining discipline was relaxed, the
natural tendency of mankind to anarchy reasserted
itself; the State became disorganized from within;
mutual conflict for selfish ends, neutralized the energies
which were required to keep up the contest against
natural causes of evil; and the nation, after a longer or
briefer interval of progressive decline, became either the
slave of a despotism, or the prey of a foreign invader.
The second condition of permanent political society
has been found to be, the existence, in some form or
other, of the feeling of allegiance, or loyalty. This feel-
ing may vary in its objects, and is not confined to any
particular form of government; but whether in a demo-
cracy or in a monarchy, its essence is always the same;
viz, that there be in the constitution of the State
something which is settled, something permanent, and
not to be called in question; something which, by
general agreement, has a right to be where it is, and
to be secure against disturbance, whatever else may
change. This feeling may attach itself, as among the
Jews (and indeed in most of the commonwealths of
antiquity), to a common God or gods, the protectors
and guardians of their State. Or it may attach itself to
certain persons, who are deemed to be, whether by
divine appointment, by long prescription, or by the
general recognition of their superior capacity and
worthiness, the rightful guides and guardians of the
rest. Or it may attach itself to laws; to ancient liberties,
or ordinances. Or finally (and this is the only shape
in which the feeling is likely to exist hereafter) it may
attach itself to the principles of individual freedom and
political and social equality, as realized in institutions
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